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ABSTRACT 

Outward Bound is an educa 
self -discovery that uses challenges found 
teaching medium. Program adaptations of 0 
methods for alternative education fall in 
motivational programs, 2) human relations 
3) alternatives to traditional physical e 
enrichment, and 5) faculty development, S 
in New Jersey, Colorado, and Massachusett 
categories. Incorporating Outward Bound i 
strains upon finances, school administrat 
faculties; moreover, activities are somet 
conflicting educational philosophy, and c 
within a school. Documentation and follow 
exists but is limited; nevertheless it is 
can reach a wide cross section of student 
faculty respond with as much enthusiasm a 
communications and human relations develo 
catalyst between disparate groups, ED 061 
(Author/JH) 
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"During i:he past decade American schools have made great strides In 
strengthening cognitive development. New programs have emerged in 
mathematics, science, English, and recently in the social sciences. 
University faculty in a variety of disciplines has had a strong im* 
pact on the organization of cognitive curricula. 

"Tliere have been many new developments and major advances in physical 
plant cons;:ruction, classroom design^ and the use of instructional 
technology. There has been a large Investment of human and fiscal 
resources in a plethora of scheduling alternatives and individualieed 
instructional systems. Bigness has become increasingly characteristic 
of all our endeavors - our corporations; our social institutions, such 
as schools and churches; our automobiles; our aircraft. In a society 
with a technological complex, and a passion for information and facts, 
we have neglected the most important variables for the determination of 
our own future - the affective area ^i/hich related to humane development 
of humans. 

"In sL:«<t of our efforts to change schools we have maintained a mono- 
lithic approach to learning. !Te have continued to equate learning 
with the manipulation of verbal symbols. We have not created a 
pluralistic school climate with a wide range of options. Closure, 
rather than openness, has been the rule, rather than the exception. 

"Consequently, cognition has been emphasized at the expense of human- 
ness. As Borton puts it: 

There are two sections to almost every school's statement 
of educational objectives - one for real, and one for show. 
The first, the real one, talks about academic excellenee, 
subject mastery, and getting into college or a job. The 
other discusses the humane purpose of the school - values, 
feelings, personal growizh, the full and happy life. It is 
Included because everyone knows that it la Important, and 
that it ought to be central to the life of the school. But 
i'c is only for show. Everyone knows how little schools have 
done about <.t.* 

"Society teeters on the brink, and the question is whether h\imanness or 
self-destruction will reach the finish line first. If the school con- 
tinues to perpetuate an antlhuman climate In which failure, punishment^ 
and closure are characteristic, it will guarantee its own demise, and 
ultimately, that of the American social system. "^ 



OUTWARD BOUND is an educa?:ional experience of self-discovery that 
uses challenges found in a natural setcing as the teaching medium* Tra* 
ditlonally OUTIJARD BOUIJD presents a course lasting approximately 25 days 
that presents a series of progressively difficult physical challenges and 
problems* OUTiJAUD B0UI?D asks people to face many seemingly impossible 
tasks* Confronting these, participants must call upon individual reserves 
of strength and perseverance chey might not think exist* There are times 
they may flvid success requires the help of companions and the reliance 
upon the overall strengths represented within a group. 

There are six schools within America ranging from Maine and North 
Carolina in the East, to Minnesota, Colorado, and Texas, and on to Oregon 
in the Wes::* 

Each of the OUT!<JARD BOUND schools uses the same basic curriculum 

design and conducts courses at various times of the year, though the 

activities vary according to the locale and season: The Hurricane Island 

School on the sea, using the vehicle of the pulling boat; Minnesota, the 

canoe; and Colorado, mountain cliciblng* In the standard courses for 

young v/omen, young men, and coeducational groups, there are specific 

program requirements that participants experience at each of the schools t 

During the first week of a standard course, everyone takes 
part in fitness training and conditioning through such daily 
activities as running, hiking, ropes course work, swimming or 
other related events* 

All participants also undergo extensive Instruction In: 
specialized safety training required to cope with the 
environment in which the course is taking place; the woe 
of equipment; search, rescue, emergency evacuation and 
first aid procedures; field food planning and preparation; 
map, compass and route finding, traveling skills appro- 
priate to the environment; expedition planning and control; 
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care and proi:eci:ion of the environment to be used by ^::he 
couroe; and, crafnlns In group effeciriveness. 

These s taudard courses vary in length £rom 21 {:o 23 day9 
and have a 1<5'2 year old minimum age reruirement. Af:;3r 
successful completion of initial ■:rainin3 phase, 
parcicipaniis , in j^roups of L co 12, Plaice pare in -:he 
follo'/inj experiences: one or more shovJ: cxpedi'cions^ 
accompanied by i'.heir ins 'iruc-ltor, appropriate to the 
enviroamani: (sailing* backpacking, canoeing, skiing, 
etc.); a solo, wliich is a period of V7ilderness colitude 
lasting; up to tliiree days and ni^^hts vith a minimum of 
equipiueu': necessary fo:: exis':erice; rock climbing and 
rappelli:ig; a m:irathon-::ype event, differing according 
to locale aid talcing place uhen weather and other conditions 
permit; a one-day service project performed by all stu- 
dc:i:s for the benefit of others; periodic time devoted 
to meaningful raadings and/or discussions designed to 
help G :uden :s interpre : various course experiences; and 
a final expediuion of up to four days* duration, '[/ith a 
minimum of instructor supervicion consistent v/ith pre- 
vailing conditions and iha environment. 

Founded on the educational concept of Dr. Kurt Hahn» ijho wrote, 
"The film of education is to impel young people into value- forming 
experience, to inspire f:he survival of these qualities: an enterprising 
curiosity; an undefeatable spirit; tenacity in pursuit; readiness for 
self-denial; and above all, compac^sion,''^ OUTIJAIU) BOUHD schools have 
assisted in broadening the concepts of formal and innovative education^ 

The program adaptions of OUr.JARD BOUITO concepts and methods are 
mrny. This paper focuses on five types: (1) motivational programs; 
(2) the human relations program:: uithin a school; (3) an alternative to 
traditiorial physical education; (4) curriculum enricliment; (5) faculty 
development. 

Ho t L va i: i 0 n a 1 p r o r; ra rr.s . 

The're are pitifully fc.J channels in our society through 
t/hich youn^ mc:a can move i7Lth dignity, success, and a 
sense of advciiiure^f lom adolescence inLo manhood. Oppor- 
tunities for positive-,.. cliaracter-forming CKpericnces are 
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care and proftection of the environraent to be used by the 
course; and, training in group effectiveness. 

These standard courses vary in length from 21 to 2C days 
and have a 15-^ year old mlnlniura age renuiremenl'. After 
successful completion of the Ini : ial training phase , 
participants, in groups of ^ to 12, talce part in tlie 
follov/ing experiences: one or more short expeditions, 
accompanied by their ins :ruc tor , appropriate to the 
environment (sailing, bade packing, canoeing, skiing, 
etc); a solo, v/hich is a period of wildomeas solitude 
lasting up to three days and nights with a minimum of 
equipment necessary for existence; rock climbing and 
rap{>elliag; a marathon-type event, differing according 
to locale and talcing '>lace v/hen weather and other conditions 
permit; a one-day ser /ice project performed by all stu- 
dents for the benefit of others; periodic time devoted 
CO meaningful readings and/or discussions designed to 
help students interpre': various course experiences; and 
a final expedition of up to four days' duration, with a 
minimum of instructor supervision consistent with pre- 
vailing conditions and ':hs environment. 

Founded on the educational concept of Dr, Kurt Hahn, v/ho wrote, 
"The aim of education Is to Impel young people into value-forming 
experience, i:o inspire the survival of these qualities; an enterprising 
curiosityi an undefeatable spirit; tenacity in pursuit; readiness for 
self-denial; and above all, compoiaftion,"^ OUTWAUD BOUND schools have 
assisted In broadening the concepts of formal and Innovative education. 

The program ad^^ttoo* <xZ OUT^?ARI> BOUIID concepts and methods are 
many. This papor focuses on five types 1 (1) motivational programs; 
(2) the human relations programs within a school; (3) an alternative to 
traditional physical education; (4) curriculum enrichment; (5) faculty 
development. 

Mo t i va t io na I p r o ;:r a ms , 

There are pitifully £on channels in our society through 
which young men can move with dignity, success, and a 
sense of adventure from adolescence into nianhood. Oppor- 
tunities for positive, character^foflfmtng experiences are 



particularly limited for youngsters of low-income families. 
They of-ien are the ones who don't or can't respond with 
success to the college preparatory or highly selective 
voca-rional education channels of the schools • They often 
are the ones who turn from the approved institutions of 
society :o seek adventure and prove their manhood on street 
corners. They are the ones who most often sink finally into 
aimlessness and apathy, or v7ho :ake ouc iiheir frustrations 
on the iastitutions that have failed them in acts of violence 
and hostility. Perhaps more than anyone else in our society 
these young men need the experiences that will bring to them 
the sense of their own competence and capacity, that will 
assure them tha^ the world has a place for them, thai: what 
they have to offer id sorely needed. They need experiences 
that vrlll show them that they are no: so limited as they 
think, experiences that will give them confidence and en- 
thusiasm for the business or facing life, exper??nces that 
will assure :hem they can make It. 

So c/rote Greg Farrell, then the Dl::ector of Community Action In Trenton, 
Hew Jersey, In his application to the Ford Foundation and the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and Title I Z^Ek in 19 35, for funding for a program 
within Trerito-:* Central High School.^ The program began by exposing a 
croas -section of the educational community to OUT\JARD BOUITD, Teachers, 
students, mostly from a black neighborhood, student teachers from Trenton 
State Teachers' College attended OUT^JARD BOUND courses and returned to 
their communities to be the nucleus for planning and launching projects* 
They were working; on a "critical mass theory,'' the rationale being that 
a certain nuriiber of energeulc, trained and experienced leaders could come 
back from the wilderness, onto the streets and Initiate programs. The 
focus was on -he dropout, the prs-dropout, and the dellnouent. The 
program design was built around three components. There were a number 
of "ignition'* activities of an adventurous nature: rock climbing, bicycle 
expeditions, canoeing on the D::5laware River, so-called ''high-risk acti- 
vities,'' supervised by OUTITARD BOUND trained specialists. These were 
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dasigned co Involve young men in a dramatic and compelling way, i:o give 
•:hem experiences or success, kicks chat were legitimaue, t'-.o establish 
warm relations wi;:h uheir peers, rival gangs, cheir teachers. The second 
component of 'che program focused on *:he basic skills of reading and mathe- 
matics. O^hese were taught on an individual basis by teachers who opted 
to work in :he program, many of whom had gone through OUTJAilD BOUl>ID 
experiences iri.zh their s :udeni:s. Gradually an experience-based curriculum 
was developed around courses in Black History, the Law and Law Snforcement, 
field trips to New York, Philadelphia, and Uashington related to culture 
and governmep.:; and job oppor tuni :ies were sought. Throughout the program 
grou^j coi»aseling sessions were held on a regular basis led by a leader 
trained in lae Guided Group Interaction (GGI) process. The program evolved 
each year. ?5ervice trainin:^ was added; an emergency room team was 
organized; excursions were planned with black and white students and 
local policemen to explore each other's stereotypes; a course was organized 
in urban outdoor education through Trenton State College, The program 
continued through four yeajrs through June, 1970, when federal funding 
ended, reachlns by this time some 250 students per year in some aspect 
of the program. 

Svalua :ed by Dr. ?vOber : Lee, Department of Psychology, Princeton 
University, a group of forty Inner-city, lower-class^ non-achieving high 
school students were studied. As a consequence of their participation in 
the OUTTTAIJ) 30UITD activities the group was found to perceive themselves 
individually as more active, stronger, more positive and less alienated, 
\Jith regard to others, the [^roup demonstrated more capacity to see other 
people as individuals and a greater tendency to view peers and teachers 
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as more [>og?J:Ivc and hc»lpj:ul. Finally, the group sheared a more mature 



Adani3 Ci.;y High School in Colorado inii:ia;:ed a similar program, 
addrassed .".o 'cha niociva i.onal needs o? lovj-achiGvin;;^ etudemzs. Dr. John 
Goodspaod Gtuart, i:hon Super incenden^:. asUsd th^J: if the OUTvJAPvD BOUHD 
program could inspire young men to overcome adversi^zy and develop inner 
strength and chn.x"ac :e:: throii^^.h overcoming physical challenges, could some 
of the same conceocs be eraploycd on a high school campus then taught to 
boys vho aru not i/ojivated to stay in school? The program was funded 
under Title III EGEA, for three years - from the fall of 1935 through 
June, 1570, The school is located in an industrial suburb adjacent to 
Denver, its program ^jas * the traditional academic college preparatory 
curriculum, though less than 35 per cent of the students in fact enrolled 
In college. Dropout rates :7ere high; academic motivation, low. 

The progr^^ni began v/ith a series of dramatic adventure and rescue 
oriented activities, as a strategy for involving students and capturing 
the in:r,gination of the faculty: a mini-0l3T!JARD BOUICD course for 22 boys, 
chosen on the basis of their lovz-achievenient and discipline records; a 
mountain rcascue team open to boys after school and on a V7eek end that 
involved theiA in such traLninj^ as rappelling (roping down) from the roof 
of the gymnasLiun; drownproof ing, a type of survival swiniming, taught in 
the •^.oiTiiun.i.ty ^jji.mraing pool as a part ol physical education; a skiing 
program that included ski patrol tGclmiques and avalanche rescue; 
oricn toerings a program combinln^^ rou :e-f indin;;; vrlth a map and compass 
and ion^^-t^lis t.?ncc runniiT',; a nnrathon t/alk ^jitli over 200 boys and girls 
hiking 25 niiles on a Saturday; iTiver-rai cinj expeditions through the 



goal orientation and gr 



eater fle::ibility of means for goal achievement.^ 
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Canyons of Yampa and the Gvcen T.ivers, drawing upon the skills of a 
group of -ireaclnrs and the cominuntty E:*;plorer Scout Troup, including 
study of ::h2 seology and archeology ^Tith trainins in water eafety, boat- 
ing skills and ou :door living. Students assumed major responr Ibllity in 
the planning of all trips; school faculty handled most of the Instruction. 
OUTTAPvD BOUilD specialists provided ideas, plannin:^ back-up, and safety 
superviij ioi! uhen necessary. Academic preparation vjas built into several 
of sae oKnerieacos - ho^o economics for boys to teach them food planning 
and cool;iii^;5 l)ioIo3y nnd firs-: aid. seolosy and conservation. The pro- 
gram vas e::panded in its second year to include a nuraber of experiential 
learnias situations: llomecrafi: House vas a project for special education 
students '.rho rcaovod an o-ld, random house near the school; a tutorial 
program eniitled "Student so Student" had twenty hi^h school girls with 
reading pro!>lein3 teamed vritli second and third graders to help them with 
reading; a conscrva;:ioa thai: began ;;ith the manly art of self-defense, 
the basics of boxing, ^/res tl f.ng, and !:arate, noved on to the survival 
probleiriG of society uith studies of the community and the metro-Denver 
area, focusing on the hazards of urban blight and pollution, as well as 
architecture aad art. 

Adams City Gchool District l*^:- found that the implications of the 
"Dare to Care" program were luich grcdter then they had originally thought, 
that the c^iallen;.^,G and ad^/eature activities vjere effective not only in 
changing the attitudes and behavior of unmotivated you:h, but the acti- 
vities were prodac».ive in Irrlngiug about positive interaction bctx^een 
students and teacherr. . The program also had much to offer the earnest, 
harduorUinf,, tuotivaUcd and coiliog ■:en': g iuden.'-s .'^ They found the concept 
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cf extending learning beyond the boundaries of the classroom useful in 
teachins all ^ypes of subjects within ;:he curriculum. 

The Human Rela>:ions Climate Within a School : "Hw; do you create 
the moral equivalent of the mountains in the City?" OUTWARD BOUND v7as 
asked by r^obert Colwell, the principal of Denver's East High School. 
With 2,500 students - 55 per cent white (in 1957), 35 per cent black, 
10 per cent Mexican-American, Oriental, or American Indian - the school 
was caught in the current of changing urban populations, with shifting 
educational needs and expectations. How can we make diversity and change 
an enriching opportunity, rather than a threat? Could OUTWARD BOUND, with 
a proven record of working v/ith interracial and socially diverse groups in 
the mountains, break do^jn some of the social isolation that exists in a 
large city high school? A grant of $25,000 a year for three years from 
rh'^i In-rcnce Phipps Foundation of Denver funded the project. 

Er.ct High Scliool faculty and a cadre' of leadership students, both 
; -ys aa:l girls, reprerenting a racial mix within the school were trc^incd 
: y GuTlvARD BOUl^D. The first year the activities program sponsored a 
v.^riety of adventure and service activities after school or on week ends 
;.nd during vrication^. The Aufsteigers, a mountaineering club, organized 
a mountain backpacking and cross-country skiing program. Over Christmas 
vacation a group vjent to Baja California to do relief work in San Felipe, 
a Mexican fishing village recently hit by a hurricane; for many it was 
the first time they had se-^n the desert, been to a foreign country, swum 
in the ocean. Over Easter vacation another group went to Creel in the 
remote Barranca del Cobre to work in a Jesuit mission hospital and do 
voluntary labor on the construction of an adobe school for the Tarahumara 



Indians. Other field trips were sponsored to old Colorado mining towns 
and to che Grand Canyon. In the spring a rafting expedition was organized 
down the Yampa and Green Rivers. In all cases the project provided only 
the basic equipment and trans porta 'i: ion and a small stipend for teachers 
that was called then a "moonlighting stipend." Students had to raise 
money for their food, gas and accommodations if they didn't camp out. 
Fundraising projects were encouraged to provide community involvement. 
During lunch hour classes were given in basic history, geography and culture 
and key Spanish phrases; and after school basic skills in campcraft, camp 
hygiene and basic first aid were taught. 

During the second year the program was carried into the classroom. 
An American Social Problems course combined academic preparation using 
contemporary sources and films v;ith a wide selection of outside speakers 
and field trips to migrant work camps to pick sugar beets, a day in a city 
social agency serving food in the soup lines, and a week end on the Navajo 
reservation. During spring vacation a group w* it to Greenwood, Mississippi, 
and took part in a voter registration drive. 

The Senior Seminar evolved in the third year. Planned and organized 
by Craig Splllman, a dynamic and articulate history teacher, it took one 
hundred students, five teachers, and four student teachers for a full 
semester. A number of educational approaches have been combined: 

(a) large time-block scheduling allowing for iii-depth studies of 
phenomena instead of cramming learning Into 45 minutes of a 
segmented day; 

(b) field Suudies where academics are relai:ed to direct experiences 
ranging from living with a Navajo family to collecting garbage 
with city sanitary crews; 
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(c) a multi-disciplinary team of teachers (social studies, biology, 
English, ar;:) who bring the orientation of their discipline to 
each field study probleo^ to help students gain a unified view 
of their social environi:nentr 

(d) wilderness challenge ejcperiences to open up individuals to new 
experi.ences, to provide opportunities for decision-making, group 
problem-solving, and ;:o develop group cohesiveness ; 

(e) small group process where students are divided into a primary 
group of twelve uith an advisor, each reflecting the broad social 
and racial milieu of East High; 

(f) a broad use of community resources to provide enriched learning 
opportuaLties and expertise not found in a high school, such as 
the legislature, space technologic industry, a theater group; 

(g) involvement of a university to provide student teachers and 
assistance in evaluation,^ 

The program begins in February with an OUTlJAllD BOUND-type course in 
Mexico, combining desert hiking, rock climbing, solo, a study of a primi- 
tive Indian culture and a live- in with a Mexican family. The rest of the 
semester is divided into a number of tr/o or three-week modules; when 
students can opt for a variety of experiences: Urban Arts, Po;;er and 
Politics; llavajo, Chicano, or Black Ghetto, and Migrant Worker units, 
all involving live- in cKperiences; units on Ecology and Urban Design. 
The seminar ends with a week-long river expedition on the Yampa and Green 
in May, combining archeology, geology, ecology, and a lengthy group 
assessment of the total experience. 

Ratliff carried out an extensive survey of the Seminar in 1972. 
Ninety-three of the one hundred students completed a detailed fifty-nine 
item questionnaire utilizing a five-point semantic differential scale; 
forty-nine parents respected to a tx/enty- three item questionnaire. He 
concludes : 

Student response co the items in the questionnaire was con- 
sistently positive,. >. . Reading through student journals is 
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probably the best ^'7ay to get a feel for the program • • . 
hassles come to the surface , . . black-white friction . . , 
the teacher doesn't think I'm important • • • a boy friend 
who doesn't care any more • « • a dad who is dead and for 
the firs: time the girl realizes she loved him. The extremes 
of emotions we expect o2 teenagers are all found in the jour- 
nal wri::ings and serve to remind adults of the Intensity of 
the feelings of our young people at this age . • • Their 
parents also reflected a strong positive view of the program. 
While not as overwhelming in their enthusiasm, the parents 
generally felt their sons and daughters were part of an exciting 
experience-oriented program.!! 

Principal Robert Colwell summarizes his view this way: 

1. (0UTV7ARD BOUH)) %ave us hope during our dark and tense days when 
racial rage could easily have broken into rioting. 

2. It has given many teachers a new perception of the teaching-learning 
process. They have lost their fear of being themselves and of be- 
coming personally acquainted with pupils. 

3. Contrariwise, it has disturbed several teachers who are afraid to 
let do^m their protective barriers, but some of them are beginning 
to. 

4. It has given us insight i:o v/ays of making curriculum relevant with- 
out losing a sense of discipline and order. 

5. We have developed a new perception of the id le of the field exper- 
ience as an integral part of education. 

5. It has focused our educational goals to the fact that building 
confident manhood and womanhood comes first and filling the 
vacuum of the mind comes second. 

7. It has given many students at East the feeling that they are mem- 
bers of a community which is qotgoing, progressive, and cares*^^ 

An Alternative to Traditional Physical Education ; How do you reach 
every student in the school? For OUTWARD BOUITO alternatives to be educa- 
tionally relevant they must reach more students, a wider cross-section than 
has been possible in most programs. They must reflect the existing struc- 
tures within public schools, existing time blocks, staffing ratios, physical 
limitations. "Project Adventure" in Hamilton-Wenham Regional High School, 
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Massachuse :^:s, addressed i :self 1:0 this problem. A physical education program 
modeled oa OUTOATID BOUND i:ralnlns concep':s thai; me<: three times a ^jeek during 
a f if .':y-mlaut:e period tras desi-^iued tha': operated on -zhe school grounds • An 
elaborate '^ropes course" was consLructed on a wooded lot adjacent to the play- 
ing field and a part of the campus. It includes obstacles such as an inclined 
log, ten to tv7elve inches in diameter inclined at a 25-degree angle rising 
to t:/elve fast off the ground. The object is to walk up the log ii\ an erect 
position. This leads to a pes tinan's walk, txjo parallel ropes five and a 
half feet apart connected be tireeii supports that one moves across by walking 
on the loT/er rope, using the upper one for balance. The tension traverse is 
a single semi- taut wireline streichad between tr/o trees, the object being 
to -/alk alons it using a dia[ionally attached rope for balance. A leopard 
cra':7l consists of two parallel ropes four o: five feet off the ground along 
which a student crawls balancing on the top of both ropes. The Bosun's 
Chair is a series of small swings five feet off the ground tha': one pen- 
dulums on ^rom one to the next. There are climbing ropes, rope ladders, 
walking a log s\:c fee:: off the ground, Tarzan swings, a flea leap jumping 
from the top o^J one high stump :o another, crossing a Qurma bridge thirty 
feet in ::he air, descending a "zip wire" from a thirty-foot platform doT^m 
to the ground. The wall is an obstacle twelve feet high that requires 
teainc/ork to get everyone over, as is the beam, a big circular log attached 
six feet off the ground. 

Instruction is sequential beginning with movement exercises, limbering 
and fleicLbiliiy movements, Learning to fall and learning to spot others in 
exposed positions. In all situations where students are escposed to height 
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?:hey are "belayed'* tied t:o safety ropes using ^:he techniques developed by 
rod: climbers. Spo5:tinj3 and belaying necessitate airtentive teanK/ork. 

A series of Jield trips was built in^o the program: a biology ex- 
pedition to Cape Cod national Seashore and Acadia National Pari; involving 
150 sophoraores; a unit on Colonial Life integrating Anierican History with 
visits :o graveyards, old churches, Salem, and the study of Indian remains. 
An ISngllsh class visited Gloucester and interviewed old boat builders and 
deep sea fishermen. The art deoartuient planned a *'te:cture walk" where 
students escplored the ua zui^al environment and collected, analyzed, inter- 
preted and organized as many different textures as -rhey could discover in 
a limited time block. The mud walk provided an escperientlal immersion in 
the environment as a part of a study of marshland ecology. 

Sllsworth Fersch, PhD., Boston University, evaluated the program using 

a battery of si:: tests and found the following: 

The quantitative data indicates overall positive change in self- 
concept for the sophoaiore class. Anecdotal and written materials 
collected frovii students, faculty, and parents indicate that 
Project Adventure was substantially responsible fo.: the changes. 
The students reported taora self-confidence at !:he end of ':he 
year. The students had moved to a perception of less external 
con :rol at the end oc :he year. The physical education program 
seemed to raise confidence in the students because it shov;ed 
them :hey co' ^d do thin^'^s they didn't think they could. 

The girls showed more significant improved changes in self-concept. 
On the Tennessee scale, for example, they increased significantly 
in to*:al positivi^y , posi tive identity, positive behavior, moral 
self and family self, aad they showed a significant decrease in 
self-critlcisni. The boys evidenced less change, but an important 
result was a significant decrease in total conflict (conflict in 
self-perception) as measured on the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale « 
The decrease indicated a lessening in confusion and contradiction 
in self-perception. The main fac':or lela-red to this improvement 
in self -concept was X7ha : was variously called by the staff of 
the project, enthusiasm for life, or zest, or infectious interest. 
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not limited to ;:he inner ci!:y school. The disenchan.':meni: of youi:h 0i;ems 

deeply in :o our suburbs and ueal :hier cor.imuni :ies as r^jell. 

Tiincoln-Gudbury llGj^ional Ilish School serves an upper middle-class 

cofamu':er coimauni':y near Boston. Their ITIrDUa program reaches 175 students 

a year rhrou^h a series of mini courses las-ing 14 day;^ involving \7eeU day 

a.c.-:ernoon sessions in basic ou'idoor s^.:ills training from 2:45 to 5:15, leading 

to an eiioedition trhich includes an experience of solitude, as well as a long 

trel: unaccoinpanied by instructors. 

They have found this e::;'erieace to be both relevant to their lives 
and an 3::ci':in3 part of their education. The program is based upon 
the concep : of wildernesG challenge situations which provide 
heightened sense of individual self-at/areness, compassion, g'roup 
cooperation and responsibility. It is an action-oriented process 
of involvement and partf.cipation. Nobody stands back and vratches; 
everyone experiences aucl reacts. It is a very personal thing. 
Teoole get to \\noi7 each other better and themselves better. Gtu- 
dents see teachers in a different light and vice versa. Comraunicatioiv. 
happens naturally. The value of the total e::perience for the indi- 
vidual l?,e3 tri-hin the increased av7areness of his physical and mental 
capability - his self-image. The value to the community of having 
his child'ren e::ci':ed and involved tot7ard positive, relevant goals 
within the high school is self-evident. 

The Alternate Ssmes ter launched in the spring term of 1^72 with 35 
Lincoln-Gudbury students and five students from the Copley Square High School, 
an inner-ci:y high school in Bi>sto:i, integrated an academic syllabus in 
Snglish, history, matheinatics, science and physical education ^;ith a schedule 
of total ii'iniercion experiences acjay from the school. '^he students moved 
froui the isola tion and biting i7inds of the llaine uintar, to the crorrds , steel, 
cenea': of ljos::on, and finally to the quiet calm of spring in rural Heu 



Sngland. 
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The ce;aester began uith a three-:^ael: 0UT^7A?.D BOUMD course run by the 
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Hurricana Island OUr'TAllD liCUHD course a:: a formar lojains cF.mp in nori:h- 
cen;:ral Ilaine for :hQ purpose oP, ''as tablishing 2roup unity, bulidin^ 
individual sel.?-conf idenca, axpanding salf-auareness , and eiicouragin{3 
apprccia iion oC the uilderness . T'-.'.s vjas IrolloweJ by a two-wee.: Environ- 
mental 7.GSUCC unit .ausht on campus '::i:h lectures, filnr and activities 
K/hich acquainlxd students wiirh a varie'ry of positions on the environmental 
crisis. An Urb&n ani'; i*c'.d studont'^ lining in cai inaer-city environment for 
five weeks, ;ho trajority with blr.clc fr.^.ll i<^.r: , vorlcinc during ':he day at 
jobs wi':h both public cind rrivr. :a or3ani^atlons in the areas o.u education, 
politics, health a .i bvciiz-^z: , I'.a^.y ilro "..arc involved in a group project 
X'7or!:in3 for a low-coct hovrsir.^ ors-irnis^-izicn rcnao'/at\ns apartments v;ith 
volunteer Ir/oor anl than rcatln^ -hani to la>7- income faniilieo,. 

Tlie -lural Unit [>^':is:cu r.tudonts fd:: five wee'is in n variety of remote 
cat'Jiiigs froiii Connacticu': to ITova Scotia in different kinds of farms (dairy, 
korre, r:cip''a sagarj org:rtuic food); five wore involvad in an histc?:ical 
rcctoraticn proV.^c': la a CK^all Uexi Ili'^rpshire mill tov7n; sonra vrcre tcachorr' 
.•^.i*as in ono-roc!; eal ool hou^oi, hut boyn for the Appalachian ilorintain Club; 
OD'^ wor!:ed in n, firh i;r.tchc^-ry ; others were a carpenter's apprentice, a 
lcbcton\v:a''5 h^lpov, r.nd r. forestry sorvice vrorker, and a veterinary 
assistant. Toward the end of tha saraastor a 'vuilding project trcis planned 
by the 3":udea;c to build r. c .bin for the use of the school in a remote 
setting. 

At the and of t!-: i -jK-ttc-.: rjr-^.tirr.nair^r rcre sent to all the parents, 
and both rtudentn r.nd f.-^-^-ul*:/ ov.lnf.*n:- tha comfnar. Parents were over- 
wheloiingly supportive. S- .-^ral ra-Cerr-^.d npccif Icj^.IIj'- to increased maturity 
in children, thr.l'r s tv:-^.3thai::'' fc^MngT of indcpandence and self -awareness, 
'confidence in th:Lr ;ibill::y to copo with circumstances as they arose. 
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consideration for others and their ability to v;ork vi'ch a gx'oup^ There v;as 
some concern that not enough T/ritten uork had been required, that students 
in their junior year would be spoiled for further traditional education. 
Sixteen out of eighteen v/ho replied to the questionnaire felt that the 
semester should be continued another year. 

In the student evaluations "there is one consistent theme that runs 
throughout . . • It is that the majority of iihese students acquired a more 
positive, more self-confident imgo of themselves* They claimed to have a 
fuller picture of uho they are, a better sense of their potential, and a more 
realistic idea of the possible. They stress two things in particular about 
the program which they feel \7crc good: One, that it v/as experience, activity- 
oriented, and they could do 'real \7orl;' and take actual responsibility for 
shaping their oxm education; and, two, that they had an arena for exploring 

1 7 

and nurturing relationships, for coming to trust and care for other people." 

Faculty Development ; How do you build in a program that is jystem-wide? 
After a three-year involvement v/ith OUTOARD BODIID in Colorado Springs School 
District 11, the strengths of the program were evident, as t/ere its v;eak- 
nesses. It has been an effective tool in motivating studeits as part of a 
school dropout project tying in V7ith vocational training and job placement 
in the community. When racial unrest moved into the schools^ programs vctte 
effective in crisis intervention ac/^iiKaeping communications open. A member 
of the younger faculty v;cre enthusiastic about experimenting with experience- 
based curriculum. Hoi7ever, most programs were heavily dependent upon 
0UTT7ARD BOUIID expertise, v;ere too ambitious in their scope, and lacked 
continuity. 
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The second phase of the program was restructured around organizational 
development model that addressed itself to (a) personal growth, (b) improved 
inter-personal relationships betx/een district personnel, and (c) organizational 
change and development, so that OUTOARD BOUND adaptive activities became 
a part of the process as \7ell as an educational goal, 

Dr, Calv. n Frazier, Deputy Super intendei.t, expressed the goals as follox/s : 

a. to improve understanding bet\7een administrators and faculty in 
regard to aspirations and problems of district personnel; 

b. to open lines of communication bet\7een individuals and depart- 
ments in order that they might tap creative ideas, expedite 
expression, and speed iresolution of problems faced by a large 
organization; 

c. to stimulate self-analysis in terms of assessing one's responsi- 
bility in an educational endeavor, and encourage a reassessment 
of one's commitments. 

Three levels of involvement V7ere planned, targeted at the administration, 
the faculty, and school-based programs for students. 

The administrative staff needed a better understanding of the concepts of 
experiential education, or adventure-centered programs if they were to accept 
them as being educationally relevant and develop some commitment to them. 
Some agreement on the strategies and the activities needed to be made. A 
team'of top administrators including the superintendent, the deputy superin- 
tendent, the director of s-rcondary education, and three department heads took 
part in an experience-based seminar, a four-day river rafting expedition 
on the (ireen River in Dinosaur National llonument. Run by OUTIIARD BCJUND 
and specifically designed for educational administrators, it provides the 
opportunity of experiencing a mini-0UTI7ARD BOUND program, discussing the 
philosophy and method, and as a part of the process, an opportunity for 
interaction with a team of professional peers and an experience of personal 
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renexral. This was follov/ed up by a second trip involving seventeen principals 
and assistant principals from the junior and senior high schools. Their res- 
ponse V7as highly supportive. They sax; the relevance of the program; several 
schools wanted to move in this direction and v;anted to knox7 v/hat resources 
V7ere available. 

Faculty commitment was seen as being the critical Itigredient. Ho^ could 
they be informed, inspii'ed, motivated and Ctained? Three types of experience 
were provided: 1) a Practicunin OUT!JARD BOUND; 2) Wilderness Workshops for 
core groups; and 3) Skill Training. 

The Practicum, .as a course designed specifically for the practicing 
teacher, run by OUTWARD BOUl^ in cooperation xjith the School of Education of 
Colorado University, is the principal training program. 

The Teachers' Practicum was evaluated by Dr. Glenn Haxrks of the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, who contacted 34 participants after they had attended. 
He found : 

The Teachers* Practicum seemed to function on tx7o levels. On one 
level it was an intense and individual experience, xyhich included 
understanding and conquering physical and emotional fears, examlna* 
tion of the individual's values, life style and goals, appreciation 
of natural beauty, an enjoyment of others and concern for their 
well being. 

The experience of living together closely led many teachers to 
develop a greater ax/areness of, and sensitivity to, each other and 
later this sensitivity x/as transferred to their students . . . 

In addition to functioning on one level it also x/orks on a second 
level: It had a direct effect on the adults as professionals. 
OUTl/ARD BOWID instructors make an effort to demonstrate and explain 
the philosophy of learning by doing. In many x/ays the OUTWARD 
BOUND philosophy of education is communicated indirectly, the 
teacher observes and experiences the X7ay the instructors teach 
them the necessary skills for survival in the x/ilderness. Be- 
cause the participants are teachers they can reinforce and help 
each other to develop an understanding of these methods and 
their practical applications back in the classrooms .^5 
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Ti7enty-five teachers attended the Practicum. 

IJilderness workshops were planned for various core groups drawn from 
the system. A group of 25 from counselors, community workers, teachers, 
social X7orkers, supervisors, deans, and a couple of administrators spent 
five days in a mountain retreat setting using OUTOARD BOUND methods to 
create interaction, as v/ell as long discussion seminars to focus on thair 
professional problems related ♦:o the counseling program in the district. 
It \jas a fruitful experience for them personally and professionally; and 
they gained an understanding of OUWARD BOUND methods as a counseling tool. 
Art teachers drav/n from each of the schools spent a nine-day workshop with 
three top administrative leaders on a beach on the Sea of Cortez in the desert 
in Mexico. TJhile living in a rudimentary vjay, engaging in adventure activities, 
small boat sailing, rock climbing, desert survival, they worked through a 
number of problems within the department and explored their philosophy and 
curriculum and the role of art in education. Similar v7orkshops were run for 
coaches and physical education staff using the Green River rafting expedition. 

IJilderness skill training sessions v/ere instituted next. for those teachers 
viho had developed the interest and commitment to pursue this style of education 
further. Training was provided in the planning, organization and supervision 
of wilderness experiences, safety supervision in rock climbing, alpine 
mountaineering, river rafting. As important as the training is the assessment 
of Individual competencies • Program models x/ere designed in the local environ- 
ment within an hour of Colorado Springs. R.outes were v/orked out, training 
sequences set, areas reconnoitered. Over a three-year period more than 250 
faculty and administrators had been involved, 75 of whom have returned for 
further in-depth training. A small cadre* of trainers vyithin the system 
O 
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have begun to run Chelr oun train ins programs. 

Pvobert Godfrey, Ed.D., University of Northern Colorado, sent a 

questionnaire to 12o school district personnel vrho had participated in the 

project in 1971. Seventy-two \7ere conpleted and returned. Seventy-one 

found the OUTIIArvD BOUND experience uorth\7hile; one had mixed feelings. 

Host of the reasons given uere person-oriented, stressing such factors as 

communication uith others, understanding of self and others, breaking dox7n 

barriers, personal growth, and the value of challenge in individual and 

group developaent. It is of interest to note that the obvious and exciting 

manifestations of the OUTUARD BOUiiD program (sailing, mountain climbing, 

20 

rappelling, elic.) received very little nention. Fifty-six commented that 
the OUTUARD BOUMD experience had influenced their personal lives. The fact 
that these responses uere made in periods varying bet^jeen one and nine months 
after their experience indicates some enduring quality. Many comment on 
their increased confidence, their ability to do a lot more than they thought, 
the fact that they gained a better picture of their abilities and persona- 
lity as ;7ell as becoming more tolerant of others. It helped them realise 
that people can work together if they try. Several have taken up adventure 
recreational activities such as hiking, backpacking and sailing, and have a 
desire to do these things with their ov/n children. Fifty-seven commented 
that the e::perience had influenced their v/ork vjith pupils and other staff 
m.embers , 

The third phase of the project was to encourage faculty-generated pro- 
grams wiuhin uheir own buildings. The strategy folloi/ed hr : been to integrate 
academic concepts with field experience, using OUTUARD BOU;:.' methods that 
stress self-reliance and group in;:cracLLon as the means of getting there. 
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and the style for conducting activities. Biology, ecology, social studies, 
art and creative writing have been tied into ueek-long experiences in Lost 
Park, a recreational area ^7ithin 50 miles of the community. Colorado 
mining history, early ranching, is the focus of another expedition that 
leads through Cripple Creek. Another group of teachers planned a vacation 
expedition to the Grand Canyon that incorporated a study of geology, desert 
ecology, and early American exploration, based on the journals of John 
Uesley Pot/ell. With only support from the district, other than in planning, 
training, and the development of curriculum adaptions and program modules, 
a wide variety of educational experiences are being developed. Ti7o high 
schools have alternate semester plans drafted, modeled on the East High 
Senior Seminar and the Lincoln-Sudbury Alternate Semester. In 1972, perhaps 
three thousand students were involved in adventure-centered field experiences 
lasting from three to ten days. 

Ho Panacea ; A X7ord of caution is necessary. While many of the programs 
have deep educational relevance and address themselves persuasively to the 
crisis in the classroom, they are not without their inherent weaknesses. 

1- In the first place there is the question of legitimacy. Do these 
activities really belong in schools? What does it have to do i/lth the learn- 
ing process? Does it get a person into college? Does it get him a better 
job? Ho^7 do you articulate the learning goals in such a way that it gains 
the support of school boards? The taxpaying public? 

Even the teachers at Lincoln-Sudbury who were enthusiasts had reser- 
vations : 

Our most profound recervations about the program are philosophical. 
We watch all the praij^e povr in. Most employers were enthusiastic; 
many students claimed it was the most important thing that has ever 
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happened to thi?i.ir*^ut \iq rcnain skopfeictil and cautioUa^. T/e 
speculate about x;hat this all adds up to and question by x;hat 
criteria an cKporicnce like r.his cnn be understood. As a staff, 
who still young arc really the product of another system, uc 
cannot avoid feeling threatened on some level by a program x;hich 
so basically calls the academic approach into question. We see 
that tMs profjram released incredible amounts of productive energy, 
as the jtudencs e::ercised nore self -disciplirq, \;rote more articu- 
lately, and sho^^jed greater curiosity than they do in most of our 
classes. And there is no doubt that for some students this proved 
a very valid learning experience. But, at the same time, we ques*» 
tlon very seriously an approach \7hich seems so oriented to the 
concerns of the present, so hostile to academic pursuit and so 
disinterested in intellectual and cultural heritage 

2. The question of cost is an equally high hurdle. Uith the fiscal 
crisis facing school districts across the nation, any program that is 3Cen as 
tancential to the main business of the schools can soon be labeled a frill. 
Funding has been typically from outside sources, grants under ESEA, from 
foundations, or only on an annual basis from school boards. Schools that 
budget somewhat less than $5 a day for a high school student's education 
find it difficult to justify the $15 a day it usually costs for such a 
residential field program. 

3* These programs place an incredible strain upon the structure and 
organization of public schools, v/hich after all v;ere not designed to support 
residential activities. They demand an inordinate commitment on the part of 
the faculty that runs against the current of recent demands of militant 
teachers organizations. Those \iho are committed often burn themselves 
out prematurely. It requires leadership on the part of administration, 
particularly the principal, who must have the cner;7,y, the organizing ability 
and the charisma to convince reluctant parents, school boards and a conserva- 
tive faculty. 
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4. There is concern about the dangers involved, the risks, liability, 
and insurance, though in fact the safety record of such programs has been 
exceptionally high. 

5* He understand the process of institutional cliange only imperfectly. 
Planning skills are usually lacking both among faculty and often among ad- 
ministrators, and projects flounder through lack of direction and preparation. 
Once programs are in the field they are usually highly successful, for then 
the problems can become part of the learning experience. But the start-up 
phase is usually short circuited, preparation is slow, tedious, and frustrating. 

3. All too often the goals are not clearly defined. Many programs are 
launched on the blind faith of experience for the sake of experience being 
an adequate rationale. Then a split often cr^velops between learning and 
experience, all things academic are stereotyped as irrelevant. 

7. Those programs that have been structured as a "school within a 
school" very soon find themselves isolated and being in fact "outside the 
school." T\7o factors seem to be at work hero. Teachers who have been left 
out feel excluded and resist the fanatlcism^'bf the enthusiasts. Project teams 
very often develop an elitism through which they exclude themselves, then many 
become defensive when challenged by mora traditional teachers that inevitably 
represent the majority of the faculty. Many schools still do not accept the 
need for innovation; even fewer such radical departures as these alternatives 
represent. 

G. The documentation of such experiential programs has been very poor. 
Most of the faculty have been activists, impatient, doers and movers, impatient 
with the more refined skills of planning and evaluation. There is a lack of 
od anecdotal material. 
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Furthermore, the whole field of research in the area of effective 

education Is imprecise and ill-defined. The only definive study of 
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OUTOARD BOUIJD is on juvenile delinquents. As a science psychological 
research is where geography was at the time of Columbus* Hard data is 
hard to come by. 
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Conclusion: This paper has drawn upon the experience of six 
projects, demonstrating OUTMARD BOUND approaches to alternative 
schooling. In spite of the fact that none of them have been revolution- 
ary in their impact upon their schools, though a couple have been dropped 
through lack of continued funding, and all must be viev/ed as being 
experimental only, clear conclusions can be drawn. 

In the first place, it has been demonstrated that such adventure 
centered programs can reach a v;ide cross section of student populations 
In a personal way. Programs have been effective v;lth school drop-outs^ 
delinquents, youth from the ghetto. Black and Hlspano minority cultures, 
boys and girls, students from the upper mobility slrata of society in the 
cities as v;ell as the suburbs. Indeed many of the most effective programs 
are in the private schools. Recent programs with junior high school age 
children have also been promising, 0U1WARD BOUND type experiences 
provide an opportunity for developing greater confidence, a greater 
sense of poterkclallty and self worth, a greater sense of control over 
their ovm lives. 

One of the great discoveries of these programs Is the degree to 
V7hich the same values hold true for adults, both faculty and administrators. 
This had not been predicted and has opened a whole nev; realm of educa* 
tlonal possibilities. 

Secondly, such programs have emerged as a very effective vehicle 
for the development of better communications and human relations. Whether 
it is directed toward interracial understanding, police^^conimunity 
relations, the generation gap. Improving communications between students 
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and faculty, within the faculty itself, or betv/een the administration 
and faculty, the process has helped bridge the distance that exists 
betv7een one person and another. It is a powerful socializing iafluence» 
It lends itself to the problems of how organized humanity interacts 
in a structured setting to the process of institutional change* 

Thirdly, OUWARD BOUND addresses itself to V7hat is drab, oppressive 
and alienating in our society and institutions. It can spark enthu- 
siasm, inspire vision, and bring to the level of consciousness the deep 
and underlying questions of life and meaning and what is truly educational* 

A very fine, young, energetic teacher in Horace Mann Junior High 

School, Colorado Springs, Laurie Mohler, summarized her experience in 

a letter to OUTWARD BOUND, January 2, 1973: 

.... I wanted to tell you some of the things that really 
pleased me about our program. 

I knov7 you've seen tons of people react and grow in OUTWARD 
BOUND programs, but to me, it really seemed super exciting 
to V7atch kids that I've knovjn for 3 years change in a 7 day 
period. They were beautiful and I suppose I should have 
expected some of the reactions, but they seemed somehow fresh 
and exciting and really unexpected. It seemed as interesting 
to feel the kids changing as it has been to go through 
the experiences myself. I'll never feel the same about those 
16 kids again - to me they're so different from the 150 that 
sit in my classes daily and yet they really aren't any 
different! If every teacher shared once in a year a similar 
experience with each of the 150 he faces daily, hov; different 
our schools could be. At the end of our vjeek I felt tuned 
in to those kids and their needs. If I continued vjith that 
group as a class, the sky could be the limit. 

Tov/ard the end of the week, the kids were telling us - with no 
probing or prompting - that teachers are neat people and that 
they never really realized that teachers had problems > or 
that they got tired. 
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Another really neat thing that happened concerns our assistant 
principal who was v/ith us. At school he is the authority 
figure in charge of discipline, suspending students, dealing 
\7±th behavior referrals. At school he is very much respected 
by the kids, but also looked upon as a real meany. The kids 
on the trip really thought he v;as the nicest guy the]^Ad^ever 
met. Many of them verbalized this before the trip was over - 
I know their respect for him really increased and I also 
know that they're talking about it to other kids at school - 
trying to convince kids that Gary is not just at school to 
cause trouble for kids. 

Gary was absolutely glowing after the course. He's completely 
convinved that teachers and students trust be placed in similar 
situations . 

For me, the experience is the most worthwhile one I've had 
with kids in 6 years of teaching - that's 168 hours against 
how many thousand in the classroom? I'm sure that in one 
wek I helped cliani^e attitudes that before I 'd never touched . 

I'm excited about v;hat happened on our program even though it*s 
hard for me to convey my feelings at meetings with people 
milling around and no one really having time to listen* 
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